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by a more or less strong nasal resonance, are spoilt or
rendered impure.

When, as is very generally the case in German
dialects, a few only of the vowels are pronounced nasally
in speaking, they will almost invariably be found in words
or syllables ending in n. The nasal vowel-sounds, there-
fore, generally represent the compound sounds an, en, in,
on, un; and there is no doubt that they are due to the soft
palate during the formation, or even at the commence-
ment, of the vowel-sound, being adjusted for n, which,
however, is not distinctly uttered. It is to some extent
an intermediate sound between the vowel and n, produced
by uttering the vowel when the soft palate is adjusted for
n, just as ue is an intermediate sound formed by uttering
i with the lips in the position for u. Here, again, as in
French, the vowels a, o, and e are those which are gener-
ally pronounced in this manner, though without the same
full sound. The nasal i and u are, however, very com-
monly met with in the Swabian and Alemannic dialects ;
as, for instance, in thun, unverschamt, Un, Win (Wein).

THE EESONANTS.

The term resonants has, since its introduction by
Briicke, been understood to express a distinct class of
articulate sounds, which, though generally included by
grammarians among the consonants, have, when the
elements are considered of which they are composed,
much greater affinity with the vowels. They are the
three sounds m, n, and ng (as pronounced in German).
Grammarians are, however, conscious of some peculiarity
in these sounds, and readily allow, if they examine into
the character of articulate sounds with any minuteness,
that the sounds m and n (disregarding ng) are semi-